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CALIFORNIA 


LONG KNOWN AS 


America’s 
Greatest Winter Resort 


GREATEST 
SUMMER RESORT 


IN THE WORLD 




















Clear, dry days, cool nights, no sunstroke or 
tornados. Magnificent beach, island and 
mountain resorts, including Shasta region, 
Lake County and the Springs, Lake Tahoe, 
Yosemite Valley, Kings River Canyon, Big 
Trees, Kern River Canyon, San Francisco, 
Santa Cruz and Santa Cruz Mountains, 
Del Monte, Monterey, Santa Barbara, Santa 
Monica, Long Beach and Catalina, besides 


A THOUSAND MINERAL SPRINGS 











Excellent shooting and fishing. Best summer 
camping-ground in the world. For literature 
about the resorts and information concerning 
the journey address or call on any agent 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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OZARK MOUNTAIN ROUIT 














TRAVELERS BETWEEN THE NORTH 
AND TEXAS, OR BETWEEN THE EAST 
AND WEST, HAVE A LONG JOURNEY 
AHEAD OF THEM, AND IT IS NOT A 
BAD PLAN TO USE A LITTLE CARE 
IN SELECTING THE MOST COMFORT- 
ABLE AS WELL AS THE QUICKEST 
ROUTE. THOSE WHO HAVE ONCE 
JOURNEYED THROUGH THE OZARKS 
SELDOM HESITATE ABOUT ASKING 
FOR TICKETS VIA THE 



































OBSERVATION SLEEPERS ALL THE WAY 








FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, ADDRESS 


Bryan Snyder, Generat passenger Agent, St. Lois, MO. 
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JANNEY 











COUPLER 


THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
M.C. B. COUPLER 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


The McConway Torley Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 





SOUTHERN 
UALIFORNIA 


HEALTH RESORT 


OF THE 


CONTINENT 


RITE FOR GENERAL 
INFORMATION AND IL- 
LUSTRATFOD PRINTED 
MATTER, ENCLOSING A 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
LOS ANGELES 


CALIFORNIA i 











THE CELEBRATED 


“CaNnnNoN BALL” 


RUNS SOLID BETWEEN 


ST.LOUIS ano EL PASO 





NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
BEST aera SERVICE 


TEXAS ~ 


GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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PRroF. W. H. DAILEY, the champion swimmer, 
under date of December 15, 1899, wrote: 

‘*T was in the water an hour yesterday and found 
it, even at this time of year, none too cold for enjoy- 
able bathing.’ 

Chauncey M. Depew, while standing on Logan 


Heights in October, 1898, said to Mr. Vanderbilt: 


‘*Vanderbilt, you andl have been everywhere, but 
nowhere have we seen such a lovely view,’’ and in 
this Mr. Vanderbilt acquiesced. 

The Johnstown (Ohio) /ndependent, May 16, 1900, 
says: 

‘* The last coast resort visited before turning our 
faces eastward was Santa Cruz, and in many ways 
the best was reserved for the last. Santa Cruz is 
styled ‘‘The Gem of the Pacific,’’ and is on the north 
coast of Monterey Bay. It has the finest beach we 
saw in California. Flowers bloom there the year 
round. That I saw fuchsias twenty feet high and 
three inches in diameter, growing like trees, callas 
by the billions with blossoms fully eight inches 
across, marguerite bushes eight feet high, is no 
exaggeration.’ 

The Benton Harbor (Mich.) Palladium, May 23, 
1g00, Says: 

‘* This morning our train was run around the bay 
to Santa Cruz, which is a flourishing city of 10,000 
inhabitants, very picturesquely located on the hill- 
sides and valleys overlooking the bay and broad 
Pacific. Ithas an admirable climate, flowers bloom- 
ing the year around, and roses growing to perfection 
on trees and vines almost house-high. In the drive 
we were taken along the cliffs, beneath which the 
ocean waves broke incessantly over the rocks and 
sent the spray high in air, and we also saw in opera- 
tion a wave-motor, the only successful one in use.”’ 











For further information as to this beautiful CITY 
OF THE HOLy Cross, address Secretary, Board 
of Trade, Santa Cruz, California. 
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Che Greatest 








Orange Growing District on Garth 








Riverside, California 


“California is wonderful. A 
$4000 a Year. man who owns thirty acres is 
a country gentleman. He does just about 
work enough to keep himself in good physi- 
cal condition, and clears from $3000 to $4000 
a year. I know one man who makes $3000 
a year on ten acres of ground. They press 
the button and Nature does the rest. The 
average of intelligence, | should say, is 
higher than in any other state. It surprises 
me that everyone who has a little capital 

has not gone to ana te = 
us spoke Chaun- 
Che Most Perfect Type. cey M. Depew after 
a visit to this state. And he might have 
added that Riverside is the exponent and 
example of the highest development in 
California— material, moral, social, intel- 
lectual. Here it is the rule, rather than the 
exception, fora man to make $3000 a year 
on ten acres, and very much greater returns 

are were — — 

ew facts about Riverside that will 
Oranges. stand out in your memory are these: 

It is the greatest orange-growing district 
in the world, both as to quantity and 
quality of its products. 

It has two of the most famous avenues in 
the world, Magnolia and Victoria. Their 
combined length is twenty miles, mostly 
through continuous orange groves, within 
the corporate limits of the city, and aligned 
with beautiful homes. 

The area within the 


Fifty-six Square Miles. corporate limits of 


the city is fifty-six square miles, and the 
colony or district comprises a territory 
almost twice as large. 

There are one hundred and sixty miles 
of graded streets within the city limits, 
and the mileage of the city is nearly double 
that. Eleven miles of the city streets are 
paved with asphalt and macadam. The 
natural roads are the finest in all the world 
— never muddy and very little dust. 


Riverside’s irrigation systems ee 
are among the very finest in arid Irrigation. 
America. The purity and amplitude of her 
domestic water supply are not excelled 
anywhere. 

In the city park may be seen the largest 
and finest collection of cacti in America, 
if not in the world. This is the testimony 
of experts and travelers. 

Riverside is the richest city in the world, 
has the largest per capitaincome. Yet Riches. 
it has no millionaires and no paupers. 
There is an even and equitable distribution 
of wealth naturally incident to the charac- 
ter of the industries in which the people are 
engaged, resulting in almost ideal social con- 
ditions. 

In respect of health and pleasure, River- 
side stands pre-eminent. It is a place where 
one can literally live out of doors. The 
altitude is ideal, ranging from 850 to 1000 
feet. The temperature is equable, air dry, 
rainfall minimum, most sunshine — these 
are government records. Such conditions 
make the << a ri “ invalids and 
sportsmen. ere are half a dozen P 
or more golf clubs, several lawn Recreation. 
tennis clubs, lacrosse clubs, ball clubs, polo 
clubs, cricket clubs, gun clubs, wheeling 
clubs, all occupying foremost rank in the 
state. The Riverside Country Club has a 
beautiful home of its own; also the Casa 
— — Tennis =e The Rubidoux 

ub, a gentlemen’s social organi- . P 
zation, has elegant permanent Social Life. 
quarters. The Riverside wheelmen own a 
fine athletic park. The Woman’s Club 
ranks high among the organizations of its 
kind. Every phase of social and physical 
life here reaches the highest development. 
The general conditions are such as to pro- 
duce the best type of all round manhood 
and womanhood, a fact fully attested by 
the moral and physical standard of the 
community. 


for any Information not contained herein 
address 


Riverside Chamber of Commerce... 


DP. S. Castleman, Secretary 


Riverside, California 
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at this paper on which SUNSET MAGAZINE 
LOO kK is printed. It is furnished by us. All of the 
best periodicals in the State—or nearly all— 
get their paper at our place. All kinds of paper and all of the best. 


BONESTELL & CO. 





401-403 SANSOME STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Ws. D. ELLi8, PRESIDENT AND TREASURER A. J. PiTKIN, VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER ALonzo P. STRONG, SECRETARY 
A. M. WHITE, SUPERINTENDENT Jas. E. SAGUE, MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


THE SCHENECTADY LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., U.S. A. 
EsTaBiisHeD 1848 


Locomctives of Standard Designs 
for All Classes of Service, or from 
Designs furnished by the Railroad 
Companies; also Compound Loco- 
motives showing fuel and water 
economy of 15 to 25 per cent. 


ANNUAL Capacity 450 


The Information Bureau 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 
COMPANY 














is LocaTED AT 61G MARKET STREET 


GRAND HOTEL BLOCK 
SAN FRANCISCO 








HE traveling public are cordially invited to call at the Bureau for Information 
concerning railroad travel in general, the business centers and pleasure resorts 
of California and all matters incident thereto. All information which can ke of 
service to the traveler will be gladly given. The object of the Bureau is to 
facilitate travel and disseminate a thorough knowledge of the resources and 
capabilities of the Pacific Coast. . . . . Have your mail addressed care of 


WILLIAM McMURRAY, Agent 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 


IT WAS THE ROUTE oF ‘‘49!”’ 
IT 1S THE ROUTE TODAY 
AND WILL BE FOR ALL TIME TO COME 


THE 


OVERLAND 
ee bh |) 


GOVERNMENT TO ROUTE ACROSS 
CARRY THE U.S. MAIL THE CONTINENT 




















ROUTE OF 
““THE OVERLAND LIMITED” 














an DIEGO “Band, McNally & Co., Engr’ s, Chicago. Cre 











JOURNEY around the world is incomplete if you have not 

made a trip TO CALIFORNIA AND BACK on “The Overland 
Limited,” the celebrated Union Pacific train. ‘This train runs 
via the “Overland Route,” the established route across the con- 
tinent. It has, perhaps, the most finely equipped cars in the 
world. There are Double Drawing-Room Palace Sleepers, 
broad vestibuled cars throughout, Buffet Smoking and Library 
Cars with Barber Shops and Pleasant Reading Rooms, Dining 
Cars, meals being served a la carte, and every 
delicacy is provided. ‘The cars are illuminated 
with the famous Pintsch Light and heated with UNION 
steam. A notable feature is that safety, perfect 
comfort and speed are all included. 


call on your nearest agent oragaress EL. Lomax, G. P.& T. A., Omaha, Neb. 









































HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


THE GREATEST AND GRANDEST OF AMERICAN RESORT HOTELS 


SEVEN HUNDRED ELEGANT ROOMS 
TWENTY ACRES OF GROUNDS 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS—rFrom DECEMBER IST TO APRIL 15TH 
AMERICAN PLAN ONLY, FROM APRIL ISTH TO NOVEMBER 3OTH. 














THE CLIMATE P |) ENVIRONMENTS 











RENOWNED FOR SOCIAL STANDING 








“THE CLIMATE IS SHOWN, BY THE OF ITS PATRONS ... OPPORTUNITIES 
RECORDED OBSERVATIONS OF THE FOR PLEASURE PARTIES... SCENES 
UNITED STATES SIGNAL SERVICE OF THE HISTORIC PAST ... THE 
STATION ESTABLISHED HERE, TO BE TRIP TO MEXICO... THE VIEW FROM 
THE MILDEST AND MOST EQUABLE POINT LOMA PRONOUNCED BY 
OF WHICH ANY KNOWLEDGE EXISTS" CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, KATE 
—Johnson's Universal Cyclopedia, FIELD AND OTHERS, AS ONE OF THE 
page 18. WIZZ FEW GREAT VIEWS OF THE WORLD. 
co 8 YS 
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THE BEST OF EXERYTHING 


1S THE STANDARD AND 
REPUTATION OF 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO 











FOR BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE SOUVENIRS 
WRITE TO 


H. F. NORCROSS, Acent E. $. BABCOCK, Manacer 


COR. SPRING AND SECOND STS., LOS ANGELES CORONADO BEACH, CAL. 
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JUST THE PLACE TO IDLE 
WINTER OR SUMMER 


.Hotel Arcadia.. 














SANTA MONICA 

















































CALIFORNIA 
sete 
Everything New 
Everything Attractive 
Winter Roses 
Bloom Everywhere 
| 
| 
| 
| 
New Lawns 
Flowers 
ie SANTA MONICA is quickly reached 
Croquet Grounds from Los Angeles by rapid Southern E 
Golf Links Pacific trains and electric cars each thirty = 
Bowling Alley minutes. Each day some new pleasure 
Billiard Room awaits you. The sea breezes are new, so 
Boats are the sunrise and sunset hues. The 
Fishing Piers only old thing here is the grand old ocean. 











Bathing Suits 
Porcelain Bath Tubs 


And a Remodeled Fish Grill Room WM. E. ZANDER, Manager. 
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PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE 


San Francisco to Denver, Omaha and Chicago 


BY WAY OF SALT LAKE CITY 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO’S OGDEN ROUTE, AND THE 


Rio Grande Western Railway 


GREAT SALT LAKE ROUTE 














In connection with the DENVER 

& RIO GRANDE or COLORADO 

MIDLAND RAILROADS, this line 

offers choice of four distinct 

routes across the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the 


MOST MAGNIFICENT 
SCENERY IN AMERICA 


-3- 


Through Trains Daily 





Carrying all classes of 
Equipment and perfect 

Dining Car Service..... 
Pk 


A | BSISIS 


Scenes along the Line—Rio Grande Western Ry. 























Send for a copy of “‘Crossing the Rockies”’ to 


F W. THOMPSON, : GEO. W. HEINTZ, 
General Agent General Passenger Agent 
625 Market St., under Palace Hotel, San Francisco Salt Lake City 
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CALIFORNIA MONO INDIAN BASKETS AND ONE OF THEIR MAKERS. 


From the collection of Professor George Wharton James. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE BORDER. 


Vol VI. February, 19QO1. No. 4. 


Among the Mono BasKet Makers. 


By George Wharton James. 
$ 
4 rt & 
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“MINNEHAHA, LAUGHING WAT 


T IS astonishing what an amount of nonsense finds 
its way into print about the Indians of the Pacific 
coast and their life and work. I read recently an 
article on Indian basketry in one of the popular 
magazines which, in title and matter, is unsatis- 
factory and incomplete. The title gives the impres- 
sion that one is going to learn from the article how 
all Indian baskets are made, and yet as one reads 
he finds reference to no other Indians than the 
Pomos of Northern California. Now, there are a 
score of tribes in the Southwest and on the Pacific 
coast who are expert basket-makers, of some of 
whom we know far less than of the Pomos. The 
correct name for this people, too, is not Pomo but 
Poma, the people of the red earth. 

Just below the Yosemite valley, east and south, a nation of aboriginal 
basket-makers is to be found. One of the counties of California, as well as a 
noted lake, are named after them—the Monos. Little by little the lands owned 
by their ancestors have been stolen from them, and now they are driven in 
every direction higher and higher into the mountains. With an indifference 
to their rights that is very different from the passionate rebellion of such 
people as the Apaches, they have allowed themselves to be dispossessed of 
their homes, and have climbed away further from the white man. Doubtless 
the reason for this seeming indifference is to be found in the fact that there 
is plenty more valuable land in the higher Sierras which they can use for their 
simple pastoral wants. 

Not long ago I visited this people with a desire to see what could be 
learned of them before they entirely disappeared from the ken of white men. 
Leaving the line of the Southern Pacific at Fresno, I drove up into the heart 
of the Sierras, past the great flumes and lumber yards at Clovis, where 
millions of feet of lumber annually are floated down from the mountain 
heights; past great vineyards; past sites made famous by gold-hunters in the 
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“days of ’49”; up, and ever up, until a most beautiful and charming retreat 
was found in Burr valley. Here, once the home of the Fresno Indians, white 
men have planted apples, plums, pears, peaches and other fruit trees; acres 
and acres are sown to grain, and, when I arrived, the clatter of the harvester 
and the hum of the thresher filled the whole valley with their welcome 
sounds. 

A few miles over the ridge, and the first of the Mono Indian rancherias 
was found. Perched on the steep sides of a mountain, near a spring, the little 
cluster of huts was observed as we approached over the ridge. Houses of 
rude lumber, not much larger than good-sized, dry-goods boxes, with here and 
there a “ramada,” or shack of brushwood, formed the dwelling-places of these 
people. The major portion of the inhabitants were gone into the San Joaquin 
valley to cut peaches and pick grapes, so our investigations here were some- 
what limited. 

The following day, however, we pushed along over the mountain sides, 
down into a shut-in valley, and then on and up, over steep and difficult trails 

















“A peculiar shell-shaped piece of basketry.” 


until a large-settlement was reached. Here we were in the veritable home of 
the Monos. They are seldom visited, and white people are a rarity. Here 
we spent several days, watching the Indians at their crude farming, grinding 
of acorns, preparing the meal, making “viota” or acorn bread, peeling the 
roots for basket-making, dyeing the strands, and finally making the exquisite 
basket-work for which they are justly famed. 

And what a beautiful region they have chosen for their home; secluded 
from the world, ‘‘far from the madding crowd,” shut in by majestic mountains, 
on whose slopes and summits great pines, firs, sycamores, alders and other 
glorious forest monarchs rear their stately heads, and around whose feet 
bubbling springs murmur and form brooklets, which in turn unite to form 
creeks and rivers that take to the sandy soil of the heated valleys beneath the 
life and vigor and health and power of the mountain tops. 

Well may John Muir have grown enthusiastic over the mountains of Cali- 
fornia, and well may we, who claim to be the superior race, seek to learn 
lessons of wisdom from those aboriginal peoples who still love and live in their 
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soul-stirring heights. We do not possess all the knowledge and wisdom of 
the world, and some day, perhaps, when we cast aside our ignorant pride and 
become more teachable, we shall sit at the feet of the Indian and learn the 
thousand and one lessons of Nature that he can readily teach us. 

Only hardy, sturdy peoples could live on such heights, for, in winter, the 
cold is doubtless severe. Hence women, as well as men, are full-blooded and 
of stalwart figure, and the children, as a rule, are rugged and strong. 

Watch one of the women at work, pounding acorns. It is not an easy 
task. The “pounder” is a heavy piece of granite, and the “mortar” is a hole 
hewn out of a great granite boulder that rests under a tree. The shade is 
grateful, for the sun is hot and the work arduous. Raising the pestle as high 
as her arms can reach, the woman brings it down with great force upon the 
acorns until she deems them pounded enough. Then the meal is placed in the 
sifter, a peculiar shell-shaped piece of basketry, and that part of the meal that 
is not fine enough goes through the pounding process anew. 

Now the meal is prepared, but before it can be used for food it must be so 
treated that the horribly bitter and strong taste will be taken from it. A large 
bowl-shaped cavity is made in the sand or gravel, and in this is placed a piece 
of canvas or cloth of some kind to act as a strainer. The acorn meal is now 

















‘The diamond-backed rattlesnake pattern ts the most common.” 
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well mixed with water in which a little lye has been placed. This mixture is 
then poured into the canvas, and, as the water seeps away, the acorn meal is 
left in a kind of mushy state, but much nearer to food than it was before. 
This paste is thrown into baskets, large and beautiful specimens of their labor. 
When enough moisture has evaporated to permit, the paste is cut up into short 
strips, placed on canvas, boards, or anything that will answer the purpose, and 
put out into the sun to dry. 

One would think by this time it would be ready for use. Not at all. It 
has to undergo two more processes before it can be eaten. First, it must be 
pounded again into meal. Then it needs to be cooked. A large fire is made. 
Into it are cast a large number of good-sized stones. While they are becoming 
heated, the acorn flour is mixed with water and well stirred with a peculiar- 
looking stick, one end of which has been bent to form an oval loop. 

You wonder what the loop is for, and your curiosity is soon satisfied; for, 
with dextrous movements, the woman uses this looped stirring-stick to pick 
up a red-hot rock from the fire and convey it to the basket where her mixture 
of acorn meal and water stands. Hissing and sizzling, the rock drops into the 

















“Zig zags are the conventionalized representations ofa flowing stream.”’ 
basket, and the stick is now used with vigor to stir the liquid. Another and 
another heated rock is brought, and by this time the thin, watery gruel is 
changed into a cooked, glutinous, thick mush. This is poured out into another 
basket, or, after the rocks are taken out, is allowed to remain in the cooking 
basket, and it is now ready to be eaten, or to undergo further processes. If it 
is to be made into bread it is again dried, again pounded, and then is mixed 
with water, as ordinary flour, made into small cakes and baked on heated 
stones. But to the white man it is a poor and disagreeable substitute for his 
own wheat bread, although to the Monos it is, perhaps, their staple article 
of diet. 

To gather the acorns and transport them over the steep mountain trails is 
no easy task, and this is entirely the work of the women. With a large car- 
rying basket, shown in the frontispiece illustration, the patient and hard- 
working “lady” of .the household will carry a load ten or a dozen miles, 
heavy enough to stagger many a hearty and stout-looking man. 

To call this Indian woman a lady seems strange and out of place, I know, 
does it not? And yet, do you know, the term is absolutely appropriate and 
true. For, are you aware —and I give John Ruskin as my authority—that a 
lady is a /af-dig —loaf-maker or provider; she who makes the loaves for the 
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“Show flowing streams tn the zigzags below the rattlesnake pattern.”’ 


household? The Mono woman, therefore, in the original and true sense, is a 
real lady, and, as such, should be honored and respected. 

There is no room for laziness in her domestic system. She works, and 
works hard, until her family is provided for, and then fills up her spare time 
at the laborious and tedious work of basket-making. That is her recreation 
work, her embroidery, her crocheting, her crewel-work, her fancy and art 
work. It isthe chief expression of the art instinct within her, and when she 
makes a basket for herself all the poetry, religion and art in her nature are 
called upon and lavishly expended in the making of the basket which is to 
become a household treasure. 

Few people on looking at one of these women would recognize an artist, 
a poet, a profound religionist. And yet she is all these. The basket she holds 
is a beautiful creation. The colors of many of these bottle-necked designs are 
as harmonious and pleasing to the most cultured chromatic taste as the finest 
dress made under the direction of Worth, and the weaving is as regular and 
perfect as if done by machinery. In shape, too, it is artistic, symmetrical and 
perfect. It was made to be a little household treasure basket, and the design 
is an embodied prayer. 

After I had purchased one of these, and she sat looking at it with 
regretful longing that her necessities were such that she was compelled to 
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part with it for the white man’s money, I could imagine her thoughts lifted 
to Those Above that they would not deem her sacrilegious in selling that 
which she had intended as a perpetual prayer. In other baskets the design 
on the side is best shown. The zigzags are the conventionalized representa- 
tions of a flowing stream, thus showing that she lives in a well-watered 
country. Other designs are a highly conventionalized form of the diamond- 
backed rattlesnake pattern, a prayer of propitiation to the powers that control 
these reptiles, which abound in the region, so that her husband, her children 
and herself may not be bitten as they wander to and fro in the snake-infested 
districts. 

This diamond-backed rattlesnake design is the most common of all Mono 
patterns. Two of these beautiful baskets hold honored places in my New 
York home, where, in the winter months, I find many opportunities to instruct 
inquiring easterners as to the hidden significance of Indian basketry. Other 
designs show several flowing streams in the zigzags below the rattlesnake 
pattern, and, standing above each zigzag to the left, is the conventionalized 
form of the quail plume. This informs the beholder that there are plenty of 
quail to be found near these streams. 

On other baskets human figures are to be seen, and rattlesnake designs 
circle the basket. The figures are of dancing shamans, or medicine men, who 
are praying a twofold prayer, viz., immunity from the bite of the deadly 
serpent and for an abundance of water in the springs during the year; for to 
them, as to so many Indian peoples, the rattlesnake is the conserver or pre- 
server of the water sources. 

The carrying baskets represent the conventional design for hills and 
valleys, the steep mountain summits of the ‘“‘Sierra”—the Saw-teeth — being 
intended. Another conventional design represents hills and valleys lower 
down in the mountains, where valleys are broader and hills not so pointed. 

In my book on “Indian Basketry” I have endeavored to present this fas- 
cinating and humanizing study in its manifold and varied light, and I shall be 
very glad to correspond with any of the readers of SUNSET who are interested 
in the subject. 


The Music of the Pines. 


The woods are never silent. In the hush 
Of the high places solemnly there goes, 
In endless undertone, the stately rush 
Of music—windy melody that grows, 
And ebbs, and changes, in uncertain time; 
As if some pensive god tried here apart 
Vague snatches of the harmonies sublime, 


3efore he played them on the human heart. 
— Warren Cheney. 





My Studio in the Yosemite. 


By Chris. Jorgensen. 


r HE Yosemite valley is a won- 
derful and unique locality. To 
know the place in all of its 
mysterious beauty requires more than 
one summer. Indeed, there are water- 
falls in the valley that far surpass in 


charm of the.valley seems to be ‘“ Na- 
ture’s” effort to surprise the traveler. 
Nothing so helps one to solve the 
question of size in regard to bigness 
and grandeur of these granite masses 
as to climb around among them. There 
is certainly a sorcery about 











GLIMPSE OF THE STUDIO FROM ACROSS THE 
SWIFT-FLOWING MERCED. 


volume and color many of the best 
known and most visited cascades in 
Europe, and yet, because of limited 
time, or the desire to see only the 
widely advertised objects of interest, 
the tourist usually leaves these falls 
almost unnoticed. In fact, the chief 





Yosemite’s panorama that 
lures the tourist to measure 
its heights with the tramp, 
tramp, tramp of weary days, 
which invariably end, like 
the elusive ‘‘rain-bow’s pot 
of gold” —always beyond. 

Days are spent in climbing 
over the debris found at the 
base of these mighty piles, 
and then when this or that 
distance has been gained— 
for what purpose? Simply to 
feel that, after all, these great 
gray rocks must pierce the 
sky, and that life is too short 
to realize their magnitude. 

It is quite impossible to get 
any idea of the beauty of the 
Yosemite fall except by per- 
sonal observation. Photo- 
graphs and paintings are in- 
adequate to give any satis- 
factory impression, and those 
picturesque falls, that were 
they in Europe, instead of 
California, would be the ob- 
jects of pilgrimages of many 
Americans, are only to be 
found by following paths not 
usually taken by the guide. 
But those who prefer the 
gigantic to the picturesque 
will be fascinated with the 
spell of the Yosemite fall. It 
is formed by a small stream 
that heads up the valley about 
ten miles to the northeast, 
and is fed by melting snows. 

Fantastic forms are carved 
along the whole side of the valley and, 
with the varying effect of light and 
shade, either bring out in wonderful 
relief the domes, spires and columns, 
or veil them in obscurity. In all of its 
moods, the changing light of the vast 
valley bewitches an artist, and supplies 
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an inexhaustive field for his labors. 

Two years ago, I first visited the 
Yosemite with the intention of sketch- 
ing for a few weeks during the sum- 
mer, but I had not reckoned upon the 
delights of the trip, and before the 
season had passed I was a willing cap- 
tive to the wondrous spell of Yo- 
semite. 

Just across the Merced river, from 
the present hotel, I have built my 
studio, and there the summers will 
always find me in the future. At our 
camp the nights are always cool 
enough to enjoy a bonfire, built of 
huge logs— for fuel is abundant —and 
the tourists from the hotel make up a 
pleasant party every night. They tell 
their tales of magnificent sights and 
adventures of the day and compare 
their impressions with those of foreign 
lands. 

The studio proper is a room twenty- 
four feet square, and is always open 
during the summer for friend or 
stranger. The big, broad porch of 
our cottage—ten feet in width—-is a 
main lounging place, and it is here 
that most of the social life goes on. 
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From here one can sit and see the 
Half Dome towering into the heavens, 
five thousand feet above the floor of 
the valley. 

Half Dome is one of the loftiest and 
most imposing masses of granite in 
the world of wonders, but the Yo- 
semite falls are, perhaps, more famous 
among tourists, and these are in 
splendid view from the front of our 
cottage. From this point we can also 
see Eagle peak, Cathedral Spires, and 
the great Sentinel that guards the 
valley. 

The best comment that I have ever 
heard on the valley was the ex- 
pressed opinion of a German tourist 
who had been around the world many 
times. ‘I have seen all of the beau- 
ties of Switzerland, Scotland, Ger- 
many, Spain, Norway —in fact, of the 
world,” he said, “and I thought that 
the Creator had given those countries 
all of the world’s fairest and best, but 
when I saw the Yosemite, I knew that 
God wanted to eclipse every other 
spot on earth when he sculptured that 
lofty and imposing pile of rock, called 
El Capitan.” 
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The Missions of Monterey. 
By Henry S. Hirk. 


- 7 “HERE are twoof the old Spanish 
California missions in Monterey 
county, aside from familiar Car- 

mel, San Antonio de Padua and Nues- 

tra Senora de Soledad. To these may 
be added San Juan Bautista, a little 
over the county line in San Benito. 

Carmel has been more written of than 

the others, as it was the seat of Father 

Junipero, and was the dominating 

figure in the mission system. But San 

Juan has a smart little history of its 











The church is in splendid condition, 
very much as it must have been 
seventy years ago. The same old sta- 
tions of the cross are there, and the 
quaint pulpit high on the side wall, 
the same old paintings and red-tiled 
floor, and over it all the great altar- 
piece with its half dozen niches and 
statues. Father Closa, the priest who 


has been in charge of this grand old 
mission for many years, takes great 
interest in the place, 


and keeps it 
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“The glory of San Juan, from the side to the sun, 1s the great row of 
arches and red-tiled roof, stretching down the plaza. 
own, and has made quite a stir in in remarkable condition. Even up in 


matters military as well as ecclesias- 
tical. San Juan is six miles by stage 
from Sargents, in a town of the same 
name, an interesting little place con- 
sisting principally of a great tree- 
lined plaza on one side of which is 
the mission, on two others quaint old 
adobes with tiled roofs, and on the 
fourth, just at the foot of a little hill, 
the San Juan valley stretching away 
in patches of trees and green and 
piles of yellow hay, ending in the 
distance in a ridge of the Gabilan 
mountains. 


an old tower, where I climbed to geta 
view of the valley through a little 
barred window, there wasn’t so much 
as a cobweb. 

All about the place are relics of the 
old mission times. In the sacristy are 
vestments and altar vessels used by 
the padres, candlesticks and vases. 
Down in the baptistry is a curious old 
font, and in the tower room, on the 
other side, a great catafalque used on 
All Soul’s Day in November. Down 
the side of the little hill are a few 
olives shaking their gray-white leaves 
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in the wind, and farther along in the 
valley all that is left of the mission 
orchard, a straggling lot of pear and 
apple trees. The glory of San Juan, 
from the side to the sun, is the great 
row of arches and red-tiled roof 
stretching down the plaza for almost 
three hundred feet. It is beautiful at 
any time—at the first break of the 
sun, at the last light of the stars. At 
noon the shadows fall on the long 
porch in cool relief, and hide in the 
deep doors and wide windows; at night 
fancies come with the moon and the 
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torena, who had been considerably 
seared, hid his extra guns and ammu- 
nition somewhere in the mission, lest 
other Americans should find them. 

In 1844 when Alvarado, Castro and 
Vallejo declared California independ- 
ent, they first made a grand scuffle 
to make sure of San Juan, but as 
their revolution succeeded with hardly 
a shot, the treasure wasn’t disturbed 
very much. Purser Fauntleroy of the 
Savannah, who had been ordered 
by Sloat in 1846 to keep the roads 
open about Monterey, went with his 
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AT SAN JUAN BAUTISTA. 


stars, that come only to San Juan. 
°, This wing, formerly the mission 
office, is now unoccupied, save for the 
apartments of Father Closa, who has, 
among other objects in his little sala, 
a number of old books bound in sheep- 
skin, printed in Spain over one hun- 
dred years ago. 

San Juan was founded by Padre 
Lasuen in 1797, and soon became a 
prosperous mission. Its first disturb- 
ance was atemblor in 1800, and after 
that the Indians began their depreda- 
tions. But the great events at San 
Juan were made bythe military. After 
Commodore Jones’ premature seizure 
of Monterey in 1842, Governor Michel- 





‘‘At noon the shadows fall on the 

long porch in cool relief.”’ 
little company to San Juan to get the 
powder. He went bravely enough, 
but an hour before he got there, Fre- 
mont and his battalion, riding down 
from Sutters, had dashed into the 
mission plaza, taken possession of the 
place without opposition, and captured 
the coveted ammunition, consisting of 
9 pieces of cannon, 200 old muskets, 
20 kegs of powder and 60,000 pounds 
of cannon shot. Soit was a greatday 
for San Juan when one comes to think 
about it. 

Miguel Castro, an old resident of 
San Juan, and a cousin of General 
Castro, remembers Fremont very well. 
In fact, it was he who showed him the 
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way tothe San Joaquin. Old Miguel 
was in command of the mission troops, 
and repelled many an attack of the 
Indians; and he was a toreador, too, 
in the bull-fights on the plaza, and 
many a sombrero and red rose were 
thrown at him from the bleachers. 
Miguel is a good type of the disap- 
pearing Californian of early times, and 
his tales are worth the hearing, of the 
sort principally read of. He went to 
the mines in 1848, and returned to San 
Juan successful enough. He broke 
in on his friends and neighbors at a 
baile, and holding out the yellow 
metal in his hands, cried out, ‘This is 
what they call gold.” Surprise and 


1 lie 


for her seven husbands, and for hav- 
ing made and lost more money at 
monte than most people see in a life- 
time. One morning it seems the glad 
Sanchez rode blithely into Monterey, 
but Nemesis, in the shape of the Senor 
Sanchez himself, followed savagely, 
snatched her from the gambling room 
and walked her, at the head of his 
horse, clear to San Juan, forty miles 
away. But it didn’t do much good. 
Sanchez soon met with a watery death, 
and Dona Chonita kept on with her 
cards, and died finally, at the age of 
ninety, in the poorhouse. 

Carmel has been restored with more 
love than discretion. It is deplorable, 








delight followed, and then the dance 
went gaily on. Miguel returned to 
the diggings, but this time to sell 
cattle. It was easier to do that, he 
claimed, than to break one’s back 
washing sand. 

Helen Hunt Jackson, who went to 
San Juan twelve or thirteen years ago, 
is well remembered, and the places 
she visited still pointed out. 

Patrick Breen, a survivor of the 
Donner party, lived the greater por- 
tion of his life in the old mission town, 
in the house formerly General Castro’s 
headquarters, died there and is buried 
in the little cemetery back of the hill. 

Another character of San Juan was 
the Senora Chonita Sanchez, noted 


“I saw Soledad at night. 
was gone and the stars were out. 


The wind tn the valley 


but it may be undone some time. 
There are fourteen governors of Alta 
California buried in the church, as 
well as Father Junipero, whose grave 
was located by the late Father Casa- 
nova of Monterey in 1882. Father 
Crespi, noted for his diary, is buried 
near the gospel side of the altar. 

But there is beauty even yet in 
Carmel. The tower and the dome are 
still untouched, and the little stairway 
to the belfry where one may climb and 
ring the last bell left to San Carlos. 
The arched doorway needed little 
retouching, nor the star window above 
it. They are both beautiful, and sug- 
gest Seville and the halls of the Al- 
hambra. 
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in the Santa Lucia 
mountains, thirty miles from Carmel. 
It is in a lovely oak-strewn canada 
through which runs the San Antonio 
river between rows of willow and 
laurel. Capistrano, in itself, is the 
most beautiful of the missions, but San 
Antonio, with its canada, its river and 
its hills, is more beautiful. It is very 
much in ruins, but not yet beyond 
restoration. The roof has about fallen 
in, but the walls are intact, and the 
facade is in excellent condition. In 
the porch of the church are two mar- 
ble slabs, on one of which is carved 
“Aqui Yacen Los Restos de Maxi- 
miana G. de Aldaco, Murio el 25 de 
Mayo, 1859.” The other stone is to 
the memory of Juliana Gomez de Gil, 
who left this life at the early age of 
twenty-three years. 

The choir-loft is gone. 


San Antonio is 


The sanc- 


tuary is filled with rubbish and fallen 
At one time the walls were 


timbers. 
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plant. Adobe walls with tiles on the 
top stretch down to the river, and 
scattered about for several acres are 
little brown houses, some with arched 
doors, others with none at all. There 
is a Campo Santo, or burying place 
for Indians, walled in, with a great 
cross in the center, and rows of little 
black head-boards. 

The official wing of the mission to 
the left of the facade is rapidly run- 
ning toruin. The arches in the long 
corridor are still standing, but the roof 
has about fallen in, filling some of the 
rooms, and choking up many of the 
doorways. These rooms were occupied 
by the padres as offices, or for personal 
use. Many of them are well intact, 
one in particular, probably the eccle- 
siastical sala, an immense apartment 
with high ceiling heavily raftered, 
great swinging doors, and a little 
arched way to the garden. Some of 
the windows are heavily shuttered, 
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AT SAN ANTONIO DE PADUA. 


white, but now they are covered, as is 
every wall in the place, with the 
scrolls of scribbling idiots. On one 
side of the church are half a dozen 
ruinous graves, and on the other, in a 
little court, the remains of a garden, a 
few grape vines, and a single century 


“The sanctuary ts filled with rubbish 
and fallen timbers.” 


and others are well open to the sun 
and the wind. Little brown sparrows 
fly in and out, the only sign of life; 
not even acloud goes by in the blue. 
Ruin is written in the dust on the 
floor. Its gray hand is grasping the 
last tile on the wall. It has been on 
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the throat of San Antonio for many a 
day. I cannot understand the apathy 
of Californians in remembering the 
missions. There does not seem to be 
a single person of wealth in the entire 
state from Del Norte to San Diego with 
sentiment and intelligence enough to 
do something decisive for at least one 
of these sentinels of their country’s 
civilization. 

The Landmarks Club in Los An- 
geles is making a brave struggle to 
save the missions. San Antonio could 
be restored with a few thousand, and 
made as beautiful as it was fifty years 
ago. The great church ould be given 
a roof, and the flowers brought back 
to the garden. The arches in the 
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where the church must have been, and 
a long row of rooms with the roof and 
walls tumbling in, which were very 
likely the offices and apartments of the 
padres. A wall or two a little way off 
suggests the Indian quarters, and a 
large open space, the courtyard, in the 
center of which is a great hollow 
stone, a reminder of Mexican milling. 
The remains of two irrigating ditches 
stretch away over the valley, and close 
by, a long, hard road made by the 
padres still in active use. 

I saw Soledad again at night. The 
wind in the valley was gone, and the 
stars were out. The air was still, and 
from somewhere in the hills came the 
low notes of a dove. Shadows lay 














SAN ANTONIO FACADE, WITH ANCIENT OLIVE TREE IN THE FOREGROUND. 


“Tt ts very much in ruins, but not yet beyond restoration.” 


porch would mark the sun on the red, 
square tiles, not on piles of rubbish, and 
joy would come again to the mission. 

There is little left of Soledad, save 
rows of tumbling walls and heaps of 
broken tiles. The desolation of it all 
is painful. Even in its greatest glory 
Soledad possessed little beauty, and 
now, after these years of destruction, 
the work of time has done nothing to 
soften it. The mission stands in a vast 
field in the big Salinas valley, a mile 
or so from the town of Soledad. All 
about are great patches of alfalfa, and 
a few miles away a ridge of the Gabi- 
lan mountains. The original plan of 
the mission establishment may be 
traced fairly well. There is a wing 


under the black walls and stood in the 
low doorways. The air of death stole 
strangely into the place. Up in the 
sky shone a great star; it seemed like 
the eye of Nuestra Senora looking 
down upon her mission. A _ little 
breeze came along and sighed itself 
away. The dove notes in the canyon 
were gone; even the little stars seemed 
to drop one by one into nothingness. 
If the end of time had come and the 
chaos of earth, it could not have been 
more still. That is the way I shall 
think of Soledad—the black, broken 
walls in the dim night air, and the 
low, empty doorways, the fainting 
wind, and the dove in the canyon, and 
over it all, the eye of Our Lady. 
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Dar am railroad lines a plenty 
What am scratchin’ ob dar best, 
To he’p de people trabel 
When dey wants to ketch a rest; 
Dar’s.a line what’s got dis nigger 
W’en he’s ’pearin’ at his best, 
Kase he lubs to jump de S. P. 


W’en ‘er nose am p’intin’ West. 
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Yo’ talk ‘bout a kentry 
What de Lawd Almighty made, 







It’s all along de Sunset ae 
Whar de rainbows, like a maid, ; 
Kiss de flowers on de mountains 
An’ de daisies in de glade; 
While de wondahs ob de Marster 
Make yo’ gentle as a babe. 

































An original poem dedicated 
tothe “Sunset Route” by 
Dan A Leveque 

Lake Charles, La. 
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Seeing California— How, When and Why. 


OF INTEREST TO COLONISTS. 


in connection with the other 

roads forming transcontinental 
routes, has arranged for low colonist 
rates to California for the purpose of 
increasing the population and develop- 
ing the resources of the state. Tickets 
are to be sold every Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 12 to April 30, 1901, inclusive, from 
Chicago at the rate of $80.00; from 
New Orleans, Memphis and St. Louis, 
$27.50; from Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
Omaha, Council Bluffs and Sioux City, 
$25.00. 

Rates from other points will cor- 
respond. The Southern Pacific is 
extensively advertising these rates by 
publishing illustrated mailing cards, 
giving full information concerning the 
rates and descriptive of the resources 
of the state. These cards are to be 
mailed by residents to friends in the 
East whom they hope to convert to a 
residence in California. They may be 
secured by calling on any Southern 
Pacific agent. 

In addition to printing cards de- 
scribing the state generally, the South- 
ern Pacific has also printed a large 
number of special card editions, de- 
scribing certain localities where boards 
of trade have furnished material and 
photographs, and have agreed to look 
after the effective distribution of this 
literature, the company defraying the 
expense of printing and engraving. 

Among the communities that have 
already taken advantage of this effec- 
tive means of adding to their popu- 
lations are Fresno, Hanford, Visalia, 
Stockton, Sacramento, Madera, Por- 
terville, Merced and Riverside. Many 
other localities have the plan under 
consideration. 

It is believed that these colonist 
rates will add several thousand people 
to the inhabitants of California; cer- 
tainly the initial date of sale justifies 
that expectation. The Southern Pa- 
cific has made arrangements to handle 
all the crowds that may come, and 
California has an ever-generous wel- 
come for them all. 

Among the new tourist excursion 


[oe Southern Pacific Company, 


lines leaving Chicago weekly on Tues- 
days during the continuance of the 
colonists rates, are one via the Chicago 
& Alton, Missouri Pacific, Denver & 
Rio Grande, Rio Grande Western and 
Southern Pacific; one via the L[llinois 
Central and Sunset route; one via 
the Burlington route, Colorado Mid- 
land, Rio Grande Western and South- 
ern Pacific. In addition, a Burlington 
excursion will leave St. Louis, a Union 
Pacific excursion will leave Kansas 
City and a Chicago, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Omaha excursion will leave 
St. Paul during the season of low 
rates. 

As soon as the announcement of low 
rates was ‘made in the East the magic 
name “California” did the rest. Peo- 
ple who had been hoping, through 
many winters of frost-tipped fingers, 
to some day see the sunland of the 
Pacific were inspired promptly to get 
out their trunks and start for the land 
of oranges, big trees and climate. 
Already the travel figures show the 
results of this colonist movement. 
Already the artistic and enticing cards 
have invaded hundreds of thousands of 
homes and threaten to upset many of 
them and land them beyond the 
Sierra’s slopes. 

To the stranger, California, so vast 
and so varied, is bewildering. Few, 
even of old residents, know one-half 
of its attributes or its charms. Its 
very sun and sky and air fascinate. 
Frowning cliffs and towering trees all 
speak of the wonders of out-of-door 
living. The new-comer should form 
a fairly definite idea of what he 
desires in home surroundings, and 
then seek for hisideal. Its attainment 
is sure; he has only to keep seeking. 
If he does not care for the prize- 
winning oranges of Porterville or Red- 
lands or Riverside, he may prefer the 
matchless apples of the half-way- 
to-top Sierra, of Nimshew or Oroville, 
or of other fruit-growing regions. 
If he cares naught for mountains 
let him seek the valleys; if aweary 
of landscape let him seek the never- 
tiring sea. 
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The Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo. 
By Charles H. Pierson. 


-T HE Pan-American Exposition 
willbe held in the city of Buffalo 


during the season of 1901. The 
gates will open on May Ist, and the Ex- 
position will continue six months. It 
is estimated that the total cost of the 
Exposition, exclusive of exhibits, but 
including the Midway, will be about 
$10,000,000. It is intended that this 
Exposition shall be the most artistic 
creation ever produced for a like pur- 
pose. It will surpass all former enter- 
prises of this sort in a number of very 
important features. These are, first, 
the court settings, there being more 
than thirty-three acres of beautiful 
courts. This is approximately two and 
a half times greater than the area of 
the courts at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago. The second 
point of superiority is in the hydraulic 
and fountain effects, there being in all 
the courts large pools of water into 
which hundreds of fountains willthrow 
their sparkling streams. As a third 
feature may be mentioned the horti- 
cultural and garden effects. In all the 
courts and upon the grounds outside 
the buildings will be a very elaborate 
decorative arrangement of beautiful 
lawns and gardens. As a fourth 
feature may be noted the plastic orna- 
mentation of the buildings, which is 
very intricate and beautiful. All the 
buildings are covered with staff, which 
is molded into thousands of beautiful 
and fanciful shapes. To this feature 
will be added the most magnificent dis- 
play of original sculpture ever used 
for decorative purposes at any exposi- 
tion. These wonderful productions are 
the work of thirty or more of the most 
noted sculptors of America. There will 
be more than one hundred and twenty- 
five grand works of this character. 


The total number of pieces used in this 
ornamentation will exceed five hun- 
dred. As a fifth feature, will be the 
color decorations. Never before at any 
exposition has an effect been made to 
produce a harmonious color scheme. 
All of the great buildings will be 
decorated in harmonious tints and the 
effect upon the eye will be very beauti- 
ful. Crowning the achievements of 
the architects and artists, the sculptors, 
the landscape architects and the hy- 
draulic engineer will be the work of 
the electrician. It is he who will 
complete the magnificent picture when 
at night he imparts the exquisite 
radiance of wonderful electric lighting 
effects to the marvelous picture. Half 
a million electric lamps will be used in 
the illumination of the courts of the 
Pan-American Exposition. Never be- 
fore has sucha work been undertaken 
upon so grand a scale. 

The centerpiece of the Exposition is 
an Electric Tower 391 feet high, upon 
and about which will be an electrical 
display surpassing any ever yet 
attempted. More than 40,000 lamps 
and a searchlight with a 30-inch pro- 
jector, capable of casting rays for a 
distance ot 50 miles, will be used in the 
illumination of this tower. 

In all of the exhibit divisions the 
Pan-American Exposition will be very 
complete. It is the aimof the Exposi- 
tion to show the progress of the nine- 
teenth century in the western world. 
The exhibits will be gathered from all 
the principal states and countriesofthe 
Western hemisphere and the new 
island possessions of the United States 
Government. Special efforts are being 
made to bring together exhibits of 
exceptional novelty and of the highest 
educational value. 


Contentment. 


There’s joy on plain an’ hilltop: the world’s just as of old; 
The woodlands rain their silver—the hills are crowned with gold, 
An’ life has all the happiness the arms of you can hold! 

— Frank L. Stanton in ‘Atlanta Constitution.” 
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Some sage has said 
+l -_ that lives are made by 
AKI oanising : 
ADVANTAGE of ‘CCOSnizing opportu 
OPPORTUNITY ity. Assuming that 
truth, all sorts of 


changed careers are making in the 
present colonist movement brought 
about by the low rates for westward 
overland travel. The chance to see 
California and incidentally the great 
West, between the Mississippi and 
the Sierra Nevada, is being offered to 
thousands. Judging by reports of 
inquiries and of travel, crowds are 
recognizing in this their opportunity, 
andaremeetingithalf way. The words 
of Greeley to young men are evidently 
still marching on. Their wisdom is 
more manifest now than when they 
were written. The young man who 
comes West today can make no mis- 
take. The new century is taking the 
Pacific into a progress partnership. 
The course of Empire is westward. 
Why not move with it ? 


Dont want te tale uf 


Goa Gury man, Gut fre 


Laer Y Breeuber Suns 


xc jut Jer taf Df Surkler. 


FACSIMILE OF A NOTE OF APPRECIATION TO “‘SUNSET”’ 


HUMORIST, PREACHER 


AND LECTURER, MR. ROBERT J. BURDETTE, 





Sunset Magazine 


It will not be long be- 


loa Oe 
BIG SHOW shaking hands with 


the world. Just what 
will happen this com- 
ing summer in the ambitious city at 
the eastern end of Lake Erie is told 
elsewhere in this number of SUNSET. 
The Buffalonians promise to make 
Chicago’s World’s Fair look like a 
one-tent circus by comparison, and to 
compel Parisians to weep when they 
remember that their recent exposition 
once was. California will haye dis- 
plays there and Californians will 
doubtless goin large numbers to enjoy 
themselves. The outlook for this Pan- 
American fair could not be brighter. 
The railroads are planning special 
rates and special comforts, and soon 
Buffalo hotel clerks will all be work- 
ing overtime. 


AT BUFFALO 


Critical readers who 
enjoy good literature 
and like to be enter- 
tained at the same 
time have remarked, 
before this, on SuNSET’s standard of 
excellence. This betrays good judg- 
ment and an appreciation that pleases 
the editors. Just praise isthe graphite 
bearing of life’s windmill. That all 
articles printed in this magazine are 


written and il- 
74, 
Soy 


ON “SUNSET” 
AND PEOPLE 
WHO WRITE 
FOR IT 


lustrated for it 


(Z 


especially, is a 

Alia, fact sometimes 

4 0% overlooked. It 

S should not be. 

UNEYCREST If scissors rust 
PASADENA. 


on the editorial 
desk readers 
should be glad 
of it, and say so. 
A glance at the 
contents of this 
number, or of 
any number, of 
SUNSET shows 
the result of 
painstaking and 
the getting to- 
getherof matter 
of interest tothe 
traveling public 
not to be found 
elsewhere. 


fax fom 


FROM THE GREAT AMERICAN 
PASADENA, CAL. 





Railway Notes. 





The Yosemite season is toopenin the latter 
part of March, unless the spring is unex- 
pectedly backward. It has been the fashion 
to make a flying visit of three or four days 
in the valley and to come away filled with 
altitudes, a jumble of vivid impressions, 
pleasant but lacking individuality. Excur- 
sionists are now beginning to realize, however, 
that the greatest valley in the world cannot 
be seen satisfactorily in a few days. This 
and its unparalleled attractions as a summer 
outing-place have given good accommoda- 
tions at reasonable rates to those who take up 
a summer residence here. 


o 


The land-owners near Thermal, on the so- 
called Colorado desert, are petitioning to have 
the name of their railroad station changed. 
It is pointed out that the temperature is about 
the same as that of Redlands and Riverside. 
Artesian water is being developed in large 
quantities and another oasis is assured. Any- 
one noting the vigorous semi-tropical growth 
of vegetation at Indio, Palm Springs and 
other watered points in the arid regions 
between Banning and Yuma can easily ‘‘ see 
the finish” of the great Colorado desert. 
Enterprises now on foot will have a per- 
ceptible effect in circumscribing its domain. 
Indeed, there is a fair prospect for electric 
lines running down palm-shaded avenues 
with miles of orchards and homes on either 
side. 

oa 


The wonderful scenery, the fine fishing, 
and the excellent hunting in the Kings and 
Kern River canyons and the adjacent high 
Sierras, are to be enjoyed more during the 
coming season than ever before. The scenery 
of this little-known country is undoubtedly 
the most magnificent in America, while over 
much of the country the trail of the hunter 
is unknown. The new road from Visalia to 
the Giant forest is being completed, while 
the route into the Kings river via Sanger is 
to be greatly improved. 

ao 


The Pullman Company has just placed in 
San Francisco the private car Cleopatra, 
which is to be kept on the Pacific Coast sub- 
ject to call. This car is seventy feet in 
length, has a drawing-room and two com- 
partments, each with separate toilet facilities. 
It also has three sections, two folding-beds 
and four upper berths, thus affording sleep- 
ing capacity for nineteen persons, allowing a 
berth to each individual. It has hot and 
cold water in toilet-room and private rooms. 
The parlor is twelve feet long, has an exten- 
sion table and writing desk. The observa- 
tion-room is eight and one-half feet long and 


is furnished with sofa and movable chairs. 
The car is furnished in walnut, Hungarian 
ash, oak and plush. 

oa 


The following letter, received from the 
General Superintendent of the San Francisco 
Postoffice, speaks for itself: 

SAN FRANCISCO POSTOFFICE 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER 
Mr. James Horsburgh, Jr., 
Ass’t Gen. Pass. Agent, S. P. Co. 
My DEAR SIR: 

Iam not much of a traveler, but if a dozen 
trips across the continent, over various roads, 
are sufficient authorization to speak, I want to 
congratulate you and your company on what 
you are doing for the comfort and conye- 
nience of travelers on the ‘‘Sunset”’ route. 

That “Limited” of yours out of New Or- 
leans to San Francisco is a ‘‘Jim Dandy” 
from start to finish, and I doubt if it has a 
superior for luxury and accommodation on 
any road in the United States. With com- 
fortable beds, a traveling cuisine fit for an 
epicure, baths, barbers, a library, smoking- 
rooms, buffet, double drawing-rooms, good 
lights and attentive servants, the run of 
seventy-two hours between the two cities is 
converted into a veritable revel. I think, 
however, that the thing which most pleases 
travelers on the ‘Sunset’ is the spirit of 
accommodation in which the train is operated 
and the uniform courtesy and kindness of its 
employes. They apparently make it their 
business to study the comfort of their pas- 
sengers and are never too busy to give pleas- 
ant answers to civil questions. A man wants 
to travel over the road again after one exper- 
ience —all of which suggests the query as 
to why courtesy does not figure more fre- 
quently in the capital stock of business con- 


cerns. Again congratulating you, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) D. S. RICHARDSON, 


Gen. Supt. 
gm 


Mr. C. J. Jones has been appointed District 
Freight and Passenger Agent of the Southern 
Pacific at Sacramento. His territory will in- 
clude the lines from and including Sacra- 
mento north to Ashland and east to Wads- 


worth, Nev., including the Placerville 
branch. Mr. E. H. Prentice has been ap- 
pointed District Freight and Passenger 


Agent, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
his territory including the western division 
north and west of Tracy, Lathrop, Stockton 
and San Jose. The territory of Mr. T. A. 
Graham, District Freight and Passenger 
Agent at San Jose, now includes the Coast 
Division north of Santa Barbara and south 
of San Francisco. 
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Operatic Stars Made Happy 




















The following self-explanatory letter from Maurice Grau, the 
great impressario and opera company director, was recently 
received by the Passenger Department, Southern Pacific Co. 


New York, December 14, 1900. 


Mr. Jas. Horsburgh, UJr., 
A. Gs PP. Ac, Bs FP. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Dear Sir: 
The dining-car service given the Maurice Grau 
Opera Company on its transcontinental trip, New York to 
San Francisco and return, was splendid - equal to any 


I have known anywhere. 


ame 
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ALICE NIELSEN, 


New Orleans, January 17th, 1901. 
James Horsburgh, Jr., Esq., 
A. G. P. A., Southern Pacifie Ry. Co. 
Dear Sir: 

At the termination of a journey of nearly 3,500 
miles over the lines of the Southern Pacifie Co., from 
Ogden to San Francisco, Los Angeles and New Orleans, I 
desire to thank you for the care and attention shown to 
me and my company, and for the comforts and convenience 
which aceompanied our long trip. 

The journey over the prairies and the mountains 
of the West, through the fertile and flower-strewn 
valleys of California, over the desert, and across the 
great State of Texas to the Gulf of Mexico was made 
without mishap of any sort. Our train was always on 
time, we were given most courteous treatment, and 
although we were on business bent, I shall always look 
to the journey just ended as a pleasure trip. 


Yours very sincerely, ae 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 
SUNSET ROUTE 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO— EAST BOUND. 


No. 10. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Daily — 
Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to New Orleans; also San Francisco to Los’Angeles. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to El 
Paso. 
Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 

SUNDAYS and THURSDAYS to Cincinnati, via New 
Orleans. 

MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS to Wash- 
ington, D. C., via New Orleans. 

TUESDAYS to Chicago, via New Orleans. 

Also to St. Louis, via El Paso, Flatoniaand Waco. 

WEDNESDAYS to Chicago, via El Paso, Fort Worth, 
and Kansas City. 

THURSDAYS to Chicago, via El Paso, Forth Worth 
and St. Louis. 

FRIDAYS to Minneapolis, via El Paso, Flatonia and 
Kansas City. 


No. 8. LOS ANGELES EXPRESS — Daily — Buf- 
fet Drawing Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to 
Los Angeles; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car Lathrop (from Sacramento) to Los Angeles. 


No. 26. THE OWL LIMITED— Daily — Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Palace Sleeping Car San Fran- 
cisco to Bakersfield; Composite Buffet Car, Compart- 
ment Car and Palace Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Los Angeles; Dining Car to Mendota; Day Coach 
San Francisco to Fresno. 


No. 26. SUNSET LIMITED— MONDAYS, WED- 
NESDAYS and FRIDAYS. Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Composite Buffet Car, Ladies’ Compart- 
ment Car, Stateroom Section Car, Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car and Dining Car,San Francisco to 
New Orleans. 


OGDEN 


EAST BOUND. 


No. 2. OVERLAND LIMITED—Daily—Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Denver and 
Omaha. Carries through passengers only from 
points west of Ogden. 

No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS — Daily — Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Den- 
ver. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco SUNDAYS 
and MONDAYS to Ogden. 

Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 

From San Francisco TUESDAYS to Chicago, via Grand 
Junction, Pueblo and Kansas City. 

From Los Angeles WEDNESDAYS, Sacramento 
THURSDAYS, to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 

From San Francisco THURSDAYS to St. Louis, via 
Denver and Kansas City. 

From Los Angeles TUESDAYS, Sacramento WED- 
NESDAYS, to Chicago, via Grand Junction and 
Colorado Springs. 

From Los Angeles FRIDAYS, Sacramento SATUR- 
DAYS, to Chicago, via Colorado Springs and Omaha. 

From Los Angeles THURSDAYS, Sacramento FRI- 
DAYS, to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas City. 

From Los Angeles SATURDAYS to Chicago, via 
Ogden, Denver and Omaha. 


No. 6. ATLANTIC EXPRESS—Daily—Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibuled Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
and Dining Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha (in charge of personal 
conductor from Sacramento every Friday). 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to Ogden. 

Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 

From Los Angeles MONDAYS, Sacramento TUES- 
DAYS, to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 

From Los Angeles TUESDAYS, Sacramento WED- 
NESDAYS, to Minneapolis, via Omaha. 


TO SAN FRANCISCO—WEST BOUND. 


No. 9. SUNSET EXPRESS— Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to San Fran- 
cisco; also Los Angeles to San Francisco; also 
Fresno to San Francisco; Double Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car Bakersfield to San Francisco, Free 
Reclining Chair Cars El] Paso to San Francisco. 

Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 

From Cincinnati MONDAYS and FRIDAYS; from 
New Orleans TUESDAYS and SATURDAYS. 

From Washington, D. C.. MONDAYS, WEDNES- 
DAYS and FRIDAYS; from New Orleans WED- 
NESDAYS, FRIDAYS and SUNDAYS. 

From Chicago WEDNESDAYS; from New Orleans 
THURSDAYS. 

From St. Louis TUESDAYS; Flatonia THURSDAYS, 
and El Paso FRIDAYS. 

From Chicago TUESDAYS; from El Paso SATUR- 
DAYS 


From Chicago THURSDAYS; from El Paso SUN- 
DAYS. 


From Minneapolis FRIDAYS; Flatonia MONDAYS; 
and El Paso TUESDAYS 

No. 7. SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS — Daily — 
Buftet Drawing Room Sleeping Cars Los Angeles 
to San Francisco; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary 
Sleeping Car Los Angeles to Lathrop (for Sacra- 
mento). 


No. 25. THE OWL LIMITED — Daily — Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Composite Buffet Car, Compart- 
ment Car and Palace Sleeping Car Los Angeles to 
San Francisco; Day Coach Fresno to San Francisco. 
Dining Car Mendota to San Francisco. 


No. 25. SUNSET LIMITED — From New Orleans, 
MONDAYS, THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS. 
Same equipment as No, 26, Sunset Limited. 


ROUTE 


WEST BOUND. 


No. 1. OVERLAND LIMITED —Daily—Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha and 
Denver. 

No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS— Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Denver to 
San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne (in charge of personal 
conductor from Chicago every THURSDAY). 

Tourist Sleeping Car from Ogden WEDNES- 
DAYS and THURSDAYS to San Francisco. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 


From Minneapolis THURSDAYS to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Ogden and Sacramento. 


No. 5. PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily —Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Denver. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars Ogden to San Francisco. 
Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 

From Chicago SATURDAYS to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City, Pueblo and Sacramento. 

From Chicago MONDAYS to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Denver and Ogden. 

From Chicago WEDNESDAYS to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Denver and Ogden. 

From St. Louis WEDNESDAYS to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City, Denver and Ogden. 

From Chicago THURSDAYS to Los Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago TUESDAYS to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago THURSDAYS to San Francisco, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago FRIDAYS to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago THURSDAYS to Los Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 
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SHASTA ROUTE 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 


No. 16. OREGON EXPRESS — Daily — Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland; 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland 
and Sacramento to Portland. 

Dining Car between Red Bluff and Roseburg. 

TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
St. Paul, via Portland and Tacoma. 

No. 12. SHASTA EXPRESS—Daily—Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 


WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 


No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS — Daily—Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
also Portland to Sacramento. 
Dining Car between Roseburg and Red Bluff. 
Tourist Sleeping Car from St. Paul THURSDAYS to San 
Francisco via Tacoma and Portland. 
No. Il. SHASTA EXPRESS—Daily—Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 











Itts said that from the summitof Mt. Hamilton can be 
seen a greater area of the earth's surface than from 
any other eminence. On the summit of Mt. Hamilton 
ts the greatest astronomical observatory in the world, 
San Jose is the chief city of the Santa Clara Valley, 
one of the greatest fruit growing sections in the world 
and a garden of bloom the year round. 

Tf you are traveling to San Jose, or through that de- 
lightful cityto Mount Hamilton, and require superior 
hotel accommodations, the 


...Potel Wendome 


will please you. Send for beautifully illustrated 
booklet on Mt. Hamilton and Lick Observatory (free). 


GEo. P. SNELL, Manager, San Jose, Cal. 


Che Santa Clara Valley 
Che City of San Jose 
Che Hotel Vendome 
Che Uendome Stables 
Che Lick Observatory 





























Is a good thing to have 


A California Home taouna detache Grant 


In Fresno County 











This grant has over 60,000 acres of rich, alluvial soil suitable for all kinds of farm crops. 
We are selling it in ten-acre lots, or larger, at very low prices and upon the most liberal 
terms. If you want to buy a good piece of land be sure you look over the Laguna. We 
offer it strictly on its merits. It needs no boom or misrepresentation. Go and see it, If 
you like it you can buy it, the same as others are doing. Descriptive printed matter free. 


Call on or address: Nares & Saunders, Laton, Fresno County, California 





ROBT. McCALMONT, SECRETARY 
W. B. CORINTH, GENERAL SUPT. 


CHAS. MILLER, SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
W. J. BLEAKLEY, TREASURER 


CHAS. W. MACKEY, PRESIDENT 
JAS. W. ROWLAND, Vice-PRESIDENT 


THE FRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 


HIGH GRADE OPEN HEARTH 
STEEL CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


UP TO 60,000 POUNDS 
i) SS 


LONE STAR AUTOMATIC (M.C.B.) STEEL COUPLER 


THIS HAS STOOD A PULLING TEST OF 181,000 POUNDS AND THE 
LOCKING DEVICE REMAINED UNAFFECTED 


New York Office: 253 BROADWAY 


FLEASE MENTION SUNSET 


Principal Office: FRANKLIN, PA. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
DIVISION, GENERAL AND TRAVELING AGENTS 


ALBANY, ORE. 
C. K. FRONK 

ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IR Rue © Chapelle de Grac 


RUD. F. ...-General Surepenn Passenger Agent 
ATLANTA ‘A: 
IW. NATHAN: «5 0.0c0cses00es0s3 Commercial Agent 
VC. 5a Traveling Passenger Agent 
BAKERSFIELD, CAL. 
UT op osc ssic'ev 4.0.90 aces dieiseeeae Agent 
BALTIMORE MD.—209 E. German Street 
B BA ARBER Beh awe S544 anunuareeneulsesGae Agent 
BENSON ARIZ. 
F.S.W eee CRE IO Agent 
sogrr" MASS.—170 Washington Street 
> "CURRIE DMR estcaasesuees ounce ew England Agent 
L. :  aeree City Passenger Agent 
CAM RMN visisin e's ioe Traveling Passenger Agent 
FRANK PATRICK pic ieic tees Traveling Passenger Agent 


BUFFALO, RB _ 220, Ellicott Square 


G. Traveling Agent 
mA S et ILL venee South Clark Street 


General Western Agent 


.° SP: A BERANE 6h ni5:00's0:a40 80103-05009 Passenger Agent 
NO. R. "ROB! NSON..... Traveling Passenger Agent 
c1uDAD pn DIAZ, MBX 
Cc. ..Gen, Frt. and Pass. Agt., M. I. R. R. 
CINCINNATI, 0 
ri, 0. of Commerce Building 
Ww. i MEONNOK pales ealc oes awameans Commercial Agent 
A fe OFS Traveling Passenger Agent 
cry of eneree 
oS < | 3 Gare General Agent, Traffic Dept. 


COVINA, "CALL 
Pr ee ere ee Commercial Agent 

DENVER anion His 17th Street 
McA abd hwedp tnd send ae General Agent 
z no OLIVER. "eaukis Freight and Passenger Agent 

EL Pee. T 

L ans eetticy seeseaae Passenger and Ticket Agent 
EUGENE, oe 


. District Freight and Passenger Agent 
Traveling Passenger Agent 
GALVESTON EX. 
J. W. LER .T. & N. O., G. H. & S. A., Passenger 
and i Ticker Agent 
J. R. CHRISTIAN ..T. & N. O., G. H. & S. A., Com- 
mercial Agent 
Cuneer SONORA 
AUGLE..Gen. Pass. Agt., Sonora Ry. (Limited) 
HAMBURG GERMANY-6-8 Karlsb burg 
RUD. FALCK.... .General European Passenger Agent 
antares 


Agents 
HERMOSILLO SONORA 
. J. HARRINGTON 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Room 7, Exchange Bite. 
CC ee Commercial Agent 
mek TEX. 
PN NE oso nov iss sins ajnssiaina siavontawlaisie sient gent 
. C. REESE ...T. & N.0.,G.H.&S.A., came 
cial Agent 
W. A. REINHARDT..T. & N. O., G. H. & S. A., Trav- 


eling Passenger Agent 
KEY WEST, FLA. 


MARIN MONO woes c cians sigecisis a Sa cuaisiscesssex. Agents 
VERPOOL, ENG.—25 Water Street 
RUD. FALCK. ....General European Passenger Agent 
LONDON, 


ENG.— 
49. a ae St., 18 Cockspur St. 


RUD FALCK..... General European poeee S Agent 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.—261 South Spring St. 

G. W. LUCE, Ass't Gen’! Freight and Passenger Agent 

Rest NRO sass nano 610% 6:4 Sin 0 9 0° City Passenger Agent 

Se. eo Passenger Agent 

H. F. STEWART........... Traveling Passenger Agent 
MANCHESTER, IOW. 

SS. Saar: Northern Immigration Agent 
MARYSVILLE, CAL. 

Te So, re Agent 
MONTEREY, MEX. 

HA, 0s MOMEBIOINs sc sics nese ssacccesns Commercial Agent 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

| RS ae Traveling Passenger Agent 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—4 Noel Block 

R. O. ONIBEBNG osc +s0s se: Traveling Passenger Agent 


NEW ORLEANS. LA. 
avalegipist-ste’ sisal asile City Passenger Agent 
NEW YORK. N. Y.— 
Broadway and | Batter ay Place 
Ta’ 


EDWIN HAWLEY..... Asst. General ffic Manager 
ES es. Eastern Passenger Agent 
Bee yy II 6. 6. '0.0.0000'e.00 5018 Eastern Freight Agent 
nope sme. 
75) ETT ne Agent 
OGDEN, “UTAH 
Ree er PEs nicieiniee wiss.c sisicsecdececeva Ticket Agent 
ne EY BNE 0:6: 650 014.059 v0. c sin eis'eisie's Freight Agent 
pageeans CAL. 
PT ens nocache Commercial Agent 


Ri. VONGACRE Rte sesie Traveling Passenger yor 
PHOENIX ARIZ. 
MUOUBICENELE 5 ..05000cs0snsscncavsascecsees gent 
we ag = aaa Park Building 
GEO. HERR Piciauctaemalanten aie ommercial Agent 
J: STANLEY RRR acai as Traveling Passenger Agent 
POMONA, CAL. 
RE TEM MINIE 3 .0\5 0.0015 d.cimervicre's oreiereinisiee gieib aw Agent 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
B. KIRKLAND Reaiinds waae District Passenger Agent 
So... eee Traveling Passenger Agent 
REDDING, CAL. 
NN 5 3hr06.0'5:5's.0 vinla'e'e Coren doa ee wie wna Agent 
REDLANDS, -™.. 
6. 09:4 6b awncnbaieakaenaeeenlode Agent 


ea iiss dat eg acacia Commercial Agent 
ROTTERDAM, NETH.—92 Wynhaven, 8S. 8. 
RU Ke... General European Passenger Agent 
sneer: CAL. 
ak Oebe nase heed eceheadegnenesanes Agent 
City eso Agent 
SALT “LAKE, ‘erry, UTAH—214 > lock 
CARERS AAU dese cwRene was eneral Agent 


Rte Baissea District Passenger Agent 
SAN BERNARDINO CAL. 


FRANK D TIN Berets aceiorainiesysiasateievciniaiatiiacate s Agent 
ean DIEGO, ¢ CAL_B0i Fifth Street 
Pdi aabawedersennscannd Commercial Agent 
SAN PRANCI6CO CAL.—613 Market Street 
Gy W. FEBIGHER.. 0.00. <cso0secsene General Agent 
i SN fs sins 0 k's sik was eiainsinenaest Ticket Agent 
W... MCMURRATY ....06.0005 Agent Information Bureau 
Se Se City Passenger Agent 
WL: KIGAT 6.00 .05050 Traveling Passenger Agent 
Be, The Ragas as os aisic'e Traveling Passenger Agent 
Py GO i eis s:a.cesorcinnecaeeae Passenger Agent 


SAN JOSE, CA CAL.—16 South First Street 
OS ANAM . District Freight and Passenger Agent 
by i (BUEDIG. ..0.0000500 Traveling Passenger Agent 
-_ Lu WTEMERe” CAL. 


SAN ‘Luis POTOSI, EX. 
ADA Troviling Freight and Passenger Agent 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
G:.T. MONICA. 


SAVANNAH oA “18 East Bryan Street 
MURPH Traveling Passenger Agent 
SEATTLE WASH. —619 First Avenue 
C. J. STEEP .Dist. Freight and Passenger Agent 
oT! LOUIS, MO.a31 Olive Street 


Maia aranicinascsisieeee Commercial Agent 

eTgcete CAL. 
CRAIC. re eee Agent 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—129 South Franklin Street 
7. Ss New York State Agent 


TACOMA WASH.—1108 Pacific Avenue 
STEEPLE..District Freight and Passenger Agent 
TUCSON ARIZ. 
BURRHALTER siicsscssoscccsececncoeos Agent 
TULARE, CAL. 
TiTIMCANMIMEEL SG osocci secs sccodosssdancuan Agent 
VISALIA, CAL. 
St. CAUDRON Pee hc eed’ Agent 
WASH S ETON 
A.J. POSTON.:.... --General Agent, Sunset Excursions 
WOODLAND 
Reick Pea crak gdinscise olen piweciergree wroisitlaseiar’ Agent 


Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed hi Southern Pacific Company lines, and information 
concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be obtained on application, by letter or in 


person, to any agent of Southern Pacific Company. 
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THAT..... 
INTERNATIONAL 
WEDDING 


See illustrated article in October issue of ‘‘Sunset’’ 
The plot is laid on the 
International Boundary line between 


California and Mexico 


IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
WHERE 


cAmertcan Citizens....... 




















Have recently filed on 
50,000 acres of 
Government Land at 
$1.25 per acre. 

These settlers are forming 


The Imperial Settlement 














They will habe the 
BEST SUPPLY OF WATER and the 
CHEAPEST IRRIGATION WATER 


to be found in arid America 


For map and further particulars, address 


IMPERIAL LAND COMPANY 


Room 224, Stowell Block 
SEE NEXT PAGE...... LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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“FOR UNCLE SAM IS RICH ENOUGH 
imnicarion system = VO GIVE US ALL A FARM” 


as a ACRE Government Land with plenty of Water....... 




















Do you want a ranch in Southern California ? 

A ranch of first-class soil at the Government price of $1.25 per acre? 

With a right at small cost to all the irrigation water that can be used? 

At an annual expense for water lower than ever before offered on the Pacific Coast ? 

A ranch that will raise twelve tons of alfalfa hay to the acre—also other farm 
products, including early fruits ? 

If so, the following information will interest you. 

The Colorado River furnishes the most abundant supply of water for irrigation 
purposes to be found west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Its greatest supply is furnished during the month of June, when it is needed the 
most, and the least supply during December, when it is needed the least—the river 
being about nine feet higher in June than December. 

The river carries enough water to irrigate 8,000,000 acres of land, hence the 
supply can never be cut short by dry seasons. 

The Colorado Delta, located in Riverside and San Diego Counties in Southern 
California and extending down into Lower California, comprises about 1,000,000 acres 
of level, irrigable land that has been made during the past ages by alluvial deposits 
carried down by the waters of the Colorado River. 

The waters of this river carry more fertilizers than is carried by the waters of 
any other river in the world, not even excepting the Nile. 

The soil of this Delta is therefore as fertile as soil can be, and when it is cul- 
tivated and irrigated by water from this source of supply, it must continue to remain 
fertile, as each season's irrigation will deposit on each acre irrigated more than $10 
worth of commercial fertilizers deposited by the waters without extra expense. 

An extensive irrigation system is now being constructed to reclaim this large 
tract of country. The main canal will be enlarged and the main branch canals will 
be extended to meet the demand for water as the irrigated area is enlarged. 

The first tract of land to be reclaimed is located in San Diego County between 
the New River on the west and Carter River on the east, and embraces 100,000 
acres of level, fertile land, free from alkali, with sufficient slope to be easily irri- 
gated. It is all Government land and can be taken up under the desert land law or 
the homestead law. 

During the past four months about one-half this tract has been taken up by settlers. 

This rapid settlement will necessitate rapid advance in valuations. 

The tract will be irrigated by Imperial Water Company, No. 1, a mutual water 
company formed to distribute water to its stockholders only at cost. 

The Imperial Land Company sells this water stock to the landowners — one share 
to each acre. The price is now only $11.25 per share. 

The terms of payment for the stock extend over a period of about ten years 
with interest at five per cent. 

This cost covers the construction of a complete system of distributing canals 
and ditches. 

A town for a business center will soon be laid out and a branch railroad to this 
town, connecting with the Southern Pacific, is on the program. 

This country is suited to the production of alfalfa and other farm products, and 
the fattening of cattle, a line of business that can never be overdone. 

It is also believed that this will become a great early fruit country. . 

Water will be ready for use by January 1, 1901, if there are no unforeseen delays 
in the work of construction. 
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“THE LAND OF 








Buy a Home in California xs", 


TURLOCK in the center of the TURLOCK 

2 IRRIGATION DISTRICT, and in 
the heart of the great San Joaquin Valley, 
California, offers superior advantages to Home 
Seekers and Investors. 

A tract of 44,000 acres of land, belonging 
to one Company, is now being subdivided and 
offered for sale in lots of twenty acres and 
upwards at marvelously low prices. 


TURLOCK IRRIGATION DAM 


Just completed at a cost of over $1,200,000, 
the finest canal system in the State, which 
furnishes an abundance of water for irrigation. 
The water belongs to the land, and its use 
costs but fifty cents per acre per year. 

The soil is fertile, producing almonds, olives, 
figs, oranges, prunes, apricots, and al! other 
fruits produced in California. Alfalfa and stock 
raising exceedingly profitable. 

Prices of land constantly advancing. 


Large Tracts for Colonization Upon Favorable Terms 








Send at once for further information to 


J. W. BELL, Agent, Turlock, California 


FLOWERS” 

















TURLOCK IRRIGATION DAM 














THE RECOGNIZED......02000 














ARMY, NAVY 




















If you want to be well taken care of while visiting 


San Francisco 


mae | com ar vac OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


American and European Plan 


AND TOURI ST S Major Wm. B. Hooper, Prop. 


Special attention paid to the reservation of 


Geo. K. Hooper, Manager 


rooms by mail 





“The Old Curiosity Shop” 


GREENBERG & SMITH 
433 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


The most interesting store on the Coast. War relics from Philippines and China. Unlimited 


supply of heathen gods—stone, iron, brass. 


At some stores you can find almost everything 


you want. We have just what you want, and some things you will want when you see them. 
Always pleased to show goods. Send 10c., and receive by mail a package of our celebrated ‘‘ Kamalas”’ incense sticks. 











Earliest Orange Land in California. Water supplied by 
electric power. Crop all shipped for the holiday market. 
Enormous profits from bearing orchards 


corresPono WITH MT. WHITNEY POWER CO. 


- = VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
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GALENA??!: 
2 ae CLS 
































Are the Standard 
If you are Railway 
not familiar i 
with these Lubricants 
sina of the world 
are at all 
interested, 
please 
inquire of 
railway 
people THEY ARE MORE 
ECONOMICAL and EFFECTIVE 
eh THAN ANY. OTPMER wise ccci5 os: 
RAILWAY LUBRICATING OILS 
TO BE HAD ANYWHERE.... 

















For Further Particulars, write the 


Galena Oil Company 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


Frank H. Johnston, Secretary Charles Miller, President 
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MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILWAY 











HREE 
HROUGH 
RAINS FOR 


EXAS 
RAVELERS 


VIA 
MISSOURI, KANSAS 
KATY LINE - 
TEXAS RAILWAT.. 
FROM 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY 


and a comprehensive local service 
reaching all points in 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, TEXAS AND INDIAN 
TERRITORY 


Wagner Buffet Sleepers and Free Reclining Katy Chair Cars. Dining Stations 
Operated by the Company. Superior Meals 50 cents 


All Coupon Ticket Agents are friends of Katy 








Oh Yes! C. HAILE, Traffic Manager 

The Katy Flyer JAS. BARKER, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 
is the fast train to Texas r 

We don’t call it ‘‘limited”’ St. Louis, Mo. 

















“KATY LINE” to tHe SOUTHWEST 4x> PACIFIC COAST 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. The Illinois Central also maintains double daily 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 











In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 
Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 


TOURIST SLEEPING CARS THE YEAR ROUND 


rr ClICAGO 


via OMAHA “ir NEW ORLEANS; 


. ALSO VIA NEW ORLEANS TO : 


 GINGININATI 


AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

J.T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 

M. O. MARKHAM, Ass’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 


KRAADAAAAAAAAALALARALAAAAAAALALAAAAAAAALEAEEEEEEA 
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GUAYMAS 


Sonora, Mexico 


One of the most delightful Winter Resorts 
of America 


Send Ten Cents for copy of SONORA BOOK, to 


J. A. NAUGLE, Gen. Pass. Agent, Sonora Ry., Ltd., GUAYMAS, MEXICO 
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Homeseekers 








SUBDIVISIONS OF SOME OF THE RICHEST AND BEST 

WATERED LANDS OF CALIFORNIA ARE NOW BEING MADE. 

TEN, TWENTY AND FORTY-ACRE TRACTS ARE OFFERED 

AT SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES. RAILWAY LANDS IN TEXAS, 

NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA ARE ALSO IN 

THE MARKET. IF YOU ARE SEEKING A NEW HOME NOW 
iS THE TIME TO COME TO 


CALIFORNIA 


SEE AGENTS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. ABOUT IT 
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The Dining Car 


tsa particularly pleasing feature of SUNSET LIMITED. It is 
of 1900 design, with vaulted ceiling, exquisite finish, finely furnished 
tables and plenty of room. The two best American markets— 
San Francisco and New Orleans—are called on for their choicest 
supplies for SUNSET LIMITED. 


The Ladies’ 
Compartment Car 


remains the most pleasing car ever put in service for the use of 
ladies on a transcontinental trip. Think of acar with a fine parlor, 
with large observation windows, easy chairs, sofa, library, escritoire, 
staterooms to be used singly or en suite, and a maid in attendance! 


The Composite Car 


with its reading apartment, easy chairs, divan, library, writing 
desk, barber shop, bath and buffet, is a comfortable traveling home 
all in itself. 


The Vestibuled Sleepers 


are very modern, indeed. The fourteen-section, single drawing 
room car is most tastefully finished, and for passengers desiring 
sections or berths only, cannot be excelled. The six-section, three- 
stateroom, single drawing room sleeper is new—and very attractive. 
SUNSET LIMITED has them both. 


SUNSET LIMITED=SUNSET ROUTE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


FROM NEW ORLEANS— MONDAY, THURSDAY, SATURDAY 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO—MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY 
FROM LOS ANGELES—TUESDAY, THURSDAY, SATURDAY 


ASK SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY AGENTS FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
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COLONIST 


TICKETS TO 


CALIFORNIA 


WILL BE SOLD 


EVERY TUESDAY 


FEBRUARY 12 TO APRIL 30 











From Chicago: : : : $30.00 
From St. Louis, New Orleans or Memphis 27.50 


From Kansas City, St. Joseph, Council 
Bluffs, Omaha or Sioux City : : 25.00 


CORRESPONDING RATES FROM OTHER POINTS 
IN THE EAST 


THE GREATEST 
OPPORTUNITY.. 


EVER OFFERED TO SECURE 








HOMES (In CALIFORNIA 








For full information concerning Weekly Excursions 
in new vestibuled, gas-lighted, upholstered excursion 
cars, for literature concerning California and for 
tickets, berth reservations, etc., apply to any agent 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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